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HERE is a new and wonderful system of reconstructing and re- 
creating the human organism—a system of mental and physical 
development that has already revolutionized the lives of men and 
women all over the country. It has brought them a new kind of 
health, strength, energy, confidence and success. It has given them 

such marvelous energy of mind and body that they enjoy a life so full, so 
intense, so thoroughly worth while, that the old life to which they were 
accustomed seemed totally inferior in every respect. Alre ady hundreds of 
financiers and industrial leaders, thousands of eminent physicians, judges, 
lawyers, congressmen and tens of thousands of shrewd men and women in 
every field have adopted the new system, and al' are unanimous in ‘heir high 
opinion of its wonderful merit. See partial list of pupils in panel above. 

This new system has given its users an entirely new idea of how truly 
healthy and happy a human being can be—how overflowing with energy, 

dash and life. And it is so thoroughly natural and simple that it accom- 
plishes seemingly impossible results entirely without the use of drugs, 
medicines or dieting, without weights, exercisers or apparatus, without 
violent forms of exercise, without massaging or electricity or cold baths 
or forced deep breathing—in fact, this system does its revolutionizing 
work without asking you to do anything you do not like, and neither 
does it ask you to give up what you do like. And so wonderful are its 
results that you begin to feel renewed after the first five minutes. 


How the Cells Govern Life 


The body is composed of billions of cells. 

When illness or any other unnatural condi- 

tion prevails, we must look to the cells for 
io relief. When we lack energy and power, 
when we are listless, when we haven't 
smashing, driving power back of our 
thoughts and actions, when we must force 
ourselves to meet our daily business and 
social obligations, when we are sick or ail- 
ing, or when, for any reason, we are not 
enjoying a fully healthy and happy life, it 
is simply because certain cells are weak 
and inactive or totally dead. And this is 
true of ninety people out of every hundred, 
even among those who think they are well 
but who are in reality missing half the 
pleasures of living. ‘These facts and many 
others were discovered by Alois P. Swoboda 
and resulted in his marvelous new system 
of cell-cultdre. 


—_ 








Re-Creating Human Beings 


Swoboda has shown men and women in all 


The 


Swoboda parts of the world and in all walks of life, 

S how to build a keener brain, a more superb 

ystem energetic body, stronger muscle, a more 

is as vigorous heart, a healthier stomach, more 

active bowels, a better liver and perfect 

effective kidneys. He has times without number 

shown how to overcome general debility, 

for 1 listlessness, lack of ambition, lack of vi- 

Women tality—how to revitalize, regenerate and 

\ restore every part of the body to its normal 

as state—how to recuperate the vital forces—- 

creating a type of physical and mental 

for superefficiency that almost invariably re- 

M sults in greater material benefits than ever 
en before dreamed were possible to you. 








When writing to advertisers, 


ow Famous People Acquire 3 
Great Mental Energy and Health 


Swoboda is only one perfect example 
of the Swoboda system. He fairly 
radiates vitality, his whole being 
pulsating with unprecedented life 
and energy. And his mind is even 
more alert and active than his body; 
he is tireless. Visit him, talk with 
him, and you are impressed with the 
fact that you are in the presence of 
a remarkable personality, a superior 
product of the Swoboda System of 
body and _ personality building. 
Swoboda embodies in his own super- 
developed mind and body—in his 
wonderful energy—the correctness 
of his theories and the success of 
his methods. 


A Startling Book—FREE 


No matter how well you feel, no 
matter how successful you are, 

Swoboda has written a wonderful 
book that you should read—a book 
that shows how you can become ten 
times as healthy, ten times as full of 
energy and vitality; ten times as 
capable of enjoying life to the full 
as you've ever been before. Until 
you read this book and learn what 
Swoboda has done for others, you 
can never know the possibilities of 
life that you are missing. 

Tear out the coupon on this page, 
write your name and address on it, 
or write a letter or even a_ postal 
card, and mail to Alois P. Swoboda, 
1984 Aeolian Bidg., New York. 

Even if you gain but one sugge stion 
out ‘of the 60 pages in Swoboda's 
book, you will have been repaid a 
thousandfold for having read it. 
By all means do not delay, do not 
say, “I'll do it later,’ but send the 
coupon or a letter or postal now, 

while the matter is on your mind. 

Remember the book is absolutely 
free—there is no charge or obliga- 
tion now or later. When so many 
millionaires, so many professional 
already gained so much from the 
cannot afford to miss the details of 
free book. Send in the coupon or 


How America’s Most Prominent Business Men Increase Their Mental and Physical Power; 
a Wonderful New Method of Re-Creating Every Cell, Tissue and Organ of the Body. 
Now Within Reach of Everybody; Enables Anyone to Get the Most Out of Life, in 
Health, Money, Pleasure. No Drugs, No Medicines, No Violent Exercise, 

No Dieting—Nothing to ‘‘Give Up.’ 


By W. W. WASHBURN 


Nothing Unpleasant to Do. 
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What Others Have to Say 
“Worth more than a thousand dollars = 
| to me in increase od mental and physical 
| capacity. | 
“Effect was almost beyond belief.” } re 
| “I have been enabled by your System 
| to do work of mental character pre- a 
i 


| viously impossit le for me 
“My reserve force makes me feel that fo 
nothing i is impossible; my capacity both 
physically and mentally is increasing 
daily.’ | 
“I am greatly pleased with the results, 
and feel that any person not using 
Conscious Evolution is doing himself | 
| @ great injustice.” 

“Last week I had a reading of my blood 
| pressure, and was gratified to learn that 
it was fully ten points below the pre- 

vious reading. This was a surprise to 
me as well as to my physician, who did 
not believe that my blood pressure coule 1 
| be reduced because of my advanced age.’ 
“I was very skeptical, now am pleased 
| with results; have gair ed 17 pounds.” 
‘The very first lessons began to work 
magic. In my gratitude I am telling my 
croaking and complaining friends, “Try 
Swoboda.’ 
“Words cannot explain the new life it 
| imparts bot h to body and brain. 
| “It reduced my weight 29 pounds, in- 
| creased my chest expansion 5 inches, re- 
| duced my waist 6 inches 
» ‘Very first lesson worked magically.’ 
& ‘All your promises have been faafiled.” 
r “Your System developed me most won- 
} 
| 
|. 
} 





| 


derfully.’ 
‘I believe it vill do all you claim for it 
it has certainly made me feel ten years 





younger. 
“Swoboda System an intense pleasure.” : 
‘Doctors told me I had hardening of the es 
arteries, and hich blood pressure. They ws 
advised me against exercise. Conscious * 
Evolution reduced my blood pressure € 


and made a new man of m 

“IT consider your System the finest thing 
a man can take, and would not take any- | 
thing for the benefit I have received.” | 
“Muscles developed to a remarkable | 
degree.” 














shen, sO many working men, have 

remarkable Swoboda System, you 3 
it as explained _ Swoboda's new 
a letter or postal NOW. ; 


——_— 5 coe 


Please send me your free copyrighted book, ‘*Conscious Evolution.”’ 


Mail to ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1984 Aeolian Buitding, New York City 
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contested precincts, 
ceive its quota of after-election echoes. 


Election Returns 


It is pretty difficult to please all parties 
to a horse race or a national election, and 
long before the returns had come in from 
Puck had begun to re- 


Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Sirs: 

I subscribed to your paper with 
amusement as my object, and instead 
I am forced to swallow perverted 
political attacks which would shake 
the foundations of the yellowest of 
yellow journals. 

I therefore request that my sub- 
scription be terminated at once. 

Kart Dopce. 


As opposed to which, we turn to the fol- 
lowing sentiment of a prominent resident of 
the Capital City: 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 
Your loyal and sympathetic support 


of President Wilson in Pucx is greatly 
appreciated by those who feel keenly 
how necessary it is for America in 
this time of chaos to have as her chief 
a wise and patient man. 

We who know Woodrow Wilson — 
and from your paper it is obvious 
that you are of that number — and 
who have for the last three years been 
near enough to watch the machinery 
of government, to perceive the reality 
of the many crises which have con- 
fronted the Executive, to see how 
patiently he resisted the terrible 
pressure towards war, must feel very 
grateful for your yeoman service. 

It takes a man of infinite tenderness 
to have his imagination so, touched 
by the many hard phases of the life 

the average man; a man of great 
wisdom to accomplish such practical 
remedies as the President has fathered 
in the sphere of legislation. 

To have one’s words twisted by 
knaves, to have patience interpreted 
as weakness, and noble policies as 





opportunism — these have been the 
part of Woodrow Wilson. And it 
must give him rare pleasure to see his 
ideas, so clearly set forth when he was 
at Princeton, bear such fruit, and 
rally to his side in this tragic moment 
in men like you, not qualifying, or 
playing the condescendingly petroniz- 
ing 
heist thanking you and wishing you 
all the success in the world, I am, 
Yours, 
Tuomas M. Woopwaap. 


The Christmas Puck 


Don’t forget to place your order early — 
to-day if possible — for the Christmas Puck. 
Being a double number — the largest number 
we have ever issued —the demand is more 
than likely to exceed the available news-stand 
supply by many thousands of copies. If 
ordered in advance, however, your news- 
dealer will lay aside a copy for you. 
































The contents of Puck are fully protected by copyright, and must not be 








reproduced without permission. 

PUCK IS MAILED to subscribers at $5.00 per year, or $2.50 for six months. Cana- 
dian subscriptions, $5.50 per year, $2.75 for six months; Foreign, $6.00 per year, $3.00 
for six months. 


All communications should be addressed to the Puck Publishing Corpora- 





tion. Puck will use its best care with MSS., but cannot be held responsible for 
their loss, nor can it be held responsible for MSS. remaining uncalled for after 30 days. 
MSS. sent in by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped enve- 
lope or wrapper, otherwise they cannot be returned. Puck is on sale in Europe 
at the various branches of the International News Co., and the Atlas Publishing 
and Distributing Co.; Brentano's Paris; Wm. Dawson & Sons and W. H. Smith & 
Sons, London: Hachette et Cie, Paris, and Basle, Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland. 
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“Before I married you, you said you had money.” 
“See what one gets for lying!” 





An opponent of the Adamson law declares 
that the men do not need more wages because 
some of them, as it is, “run automobiles.” 
Not a sound argument. 
mobiles, they most decidedly DO need more 
wages; they need all the money they can get. 





The heedless folk who propose a government 
investigation of the high price of coal are 
once more reminded of the words of the late 
President Baer. Coal, please to recollect, is 
controlled by the men “to whom God in 
His infinite wisdom entrusted the property 
interests of the country.” Undue curiosity 
might rightly be set down as sacrilege. 





In Vienna there are three meatless 
days a week; in Budapest there are 
two.” 

— The news from Austro-Hungary. 

Should the war last longer, Vienna and 
Budapest may be reduced to the level of 
Lawrence, Mass., under Republican “pros- 
perity.” It was brought out during the 
investigation of labor conditions there that 
the average “highly protected family” could 
afford meat once a week. In other words, 
there were six meatless days, Vienna and 
Budapest are gorging themselves. 


If they run auto- 





Carranza’s crack brass band has deserted 
and cross¢d into Texas. A political leader, 
however, need never worry over the loss of a 
band so long as he retains control of the 
Band Wagon. 





“There isn’t any room in this 
country for the man whose loyalty 
is on a fifty-fifty basis.” 
— Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Colonel’s loyalty to “the Lord” and 
to “Armageddon” is on no such respectable 
basis as that. 





On the Sunday before election, the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle contained this statement: ‘The 
most interesting news of the hour is of new 
engagements.” How disdainfully indifferent 
to politics is a society editor! 





When this city decided to replace fire 
horses with a motor-truck, members of 
the City Council refused to sell a 
team that had done service for six- 
teen years and turned them out to 
pasture. —Greenfield (Ind.) Dispatch. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall become so 

civilized that even old humans will be 
“turned out to pasture” when machinery 
takes their jobs away. 





Hotel Tuller 
Detroit, Mich. 


Center of Business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward Car, Get off at Adams Avenue 









ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Rooms Single Double 
200 Private Bath - - - = $1.50 2.50 Up 
200 Private Bath - - - - 2.00 8.00 Up 
100 Private Bath - - - - 4.00 Up 
100 Private Bath - - - $3.00 to 5.00 4.50 Up 
Total 600 Outside Rooms. All Absolutely Quiet. 

















The work of man 
othe frees r 


trators of 
the day is 
represented in 
this collection 


of originals 





Original 
Drawings from 


Grove 


I have purchased and now offer for 
sale at extremely low prices the orig- 
inal drawings and paintings, from 
1880 to date, that have contributed 
to the world-wide fame of 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


This collection includes O’Neills, 
Oppers, oc nag Fishers, Bartons, 
Cassels, Pughes, Hassmanns, Craw- 
fords and a host of other American 
and foreign illustrators. Many of 
them can be had as low as 25 cents 
each; few run higher than $10.00. 
All are thoroughly adaptable - 
decorative purposes in homes, cl 

dens, bungalows, hotel rooms pa 
wherever originals would be appre- 








ciated. 
Write for on the work 
Vins the oy dy. — SSD 
Harry Stone 
BOOKS RARE PRINTS 
137 Fourth New York 
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—Drawn by H. M. Bateman of London 


THE CELEBRITY THAT WAS HUMAN 
The sad story of: the lion who roared at the wrong time 














“We are.all of us 
sincerely to be congratu- 
lated on the victory of 


etay in the Republican 
Party under those con- 
ditions.” 


“The bosses of the Re- Mr. Hughes. I wish to 
publican Party have a express my profound grat- 
than ever itude as an rican 


closer grip 
before on the party 
machines in the states 
and in the nation. The 
present conditions show 
that it is hopeless to 
get anything good out of 
them.’ 

“‘These two columns contrast the very 
different views of men of utterly divergent 
political opinions! They are _ interesting 
examples of how differently two men can 
look- upon the same problem,” you say? 
Oh no, not at all. They are the views of the 
same gentleman — one Theodore Roosevelt, 
in 1912 and in 1916. The views expressed 


on the left were his views in 1912 when he 


proud of his country.” 


wanted to smash the Republican bosses and: 


be President. The views expressed on the 
right were his views the morning after 
Election, 1916, when he wanted to please 
the Republican bosses and get a position in 
the Republican-Cabinet. 





Election Day saw no end of sport 
out of town, and many of the house- 
— over the week-end did not 

reak up till Wednesday. 

-— Society News. 


Society’s appreciation of the franchise is 


marked. 





Dancing and music will obtain in the 
Claridge grill and here, too, a scene 
of gayety will be found. 

— Hotel gossip. 
A neat little boost for the dancing and 
music. 





In a lot of old letters recently unearthed 
was a requisition for whiskey signed by 
George Washington. Doubtless, the Spirit 
of ’76. 





“The Bokharese are a gentle people. 
They wear no weapons. They sit in 
the grass market and chatter and smile 
over the basins of tea. The little 
pink doves of the street search between 
their bare feet for crumbs.” 

— A Lecturer on Central Asia. 


Just the place for the Colonel to sober up. 





Geneva reports as an example of German 
self-sacrifice, that since November 1, Germans 
are forbidden to buy new clothes without 
first proving their old ones worthless. We 
wonder if a woman’s saying she “has nothing 
fit to wear” is accepted as proof. 





** All jobs are plainly marked; pzy the 
price and take your pick.” 
— Herbert Kaufman in the American. 
Herbert’s talk is much like that of an 
old-time political boss. 
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— Drawn by Tousey 


Why not adapt some British “tanks” for use on New York’s streets? 





When mad King Otto of Bavaria died the 
other day, it is possible that he did not die 
unenvied. Perhaps in Europe there are 
living kings who would welcome the refuge 
of madness. 





We think — nay, know — that one of the 
reasons for “blue Monday” has been dis- 
covered beyond question or doubt. Here is 
a young housekeeper’s description of what 
she dishes up every week for Deary’s Sunday- 
night tea: “With small cubes of potatoes 
and a generous supply of mayonnaise, I use 
a can of French peas, chopped almonds, 
grated hard-boiled eggs and a garnish of 
pimento and lettuce. With this I serve cold 
tongue or a small sugared ham with an 
Indian relish, buttered brown bread and ale.” 





In China, we read, “the Vice Presidency 
is regarded as a sinecure which carries 
with it high honors but little work.” How 
quickly the world’s newest republic has 
grasped the essentials of the office. 





HOSPITALITY IN OLDEN TIMES 


A pink boll worm, one of the greatest 
menaces to cotton-growing, has just arrived 
in the south. It came from Mexico. If 
the Border patrol can’t keep a little thing 
like a Mexican worm out of the country, 
what chance has it to keep Villa raiders out? 





A writer on German internal affairs, 
telling how the populace were flimflammed 
into buying rotten potatoes, asks the question: 
‘*What people in the world but the Germans 
would have stood it?” We answer without 
hesitation, The American people, — if some 
one told them in terror-stricken tones that 
the alternative was government ownership 
of potatoes, 





A professor with a liking for the past has 
been reading the letters which Babylonians 
wrote 4,000 years ago. He has. yet to find 
one which a Babylonian husband “forgot 
to mail,” as a letter in the form of a brick 
was its own perpetual reminder. 





"— Drawn by K. Chamberlain 
AND. TO-DAY. 


Massachusetts has proposed a law limiting the size of a drink to “not less than two nor 
more than four ounces.” 
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Verses by Berton Braley 








THE NEWS IN RIME 


Drawings by Merle Johnson 














Our widely known nation 
Has nervous prostration, 

For fearful indeed was the strain 
When ballots were counted; 
The tenseness amounted 

To fever and chills of the brain. 


Thanksgiving’s approaching; 
The small boy is poaching 
On mother’s preserves, and we fear 
That turkey’s so precious 
We'll have to refresh us 
On liver and onions this year. 


Jim Brady feels glummy; 

His world-famous tummy, 
Which doctors made over for him, 

Is now acting restive 

At food that is festive, 


—The Simple Life henceforth for Jim. 


The Bremen—where is it? 
We've just had a visit 
Again from the Deutschland, it’s true; 
But, somehow or other, 
Her sister—or brother— 
Is, quite a long time overdue. 


Italians are making 
More progress, and breaking 
The Austrian lines here and there; 
The Germans freed Poland, 
But still left it no land 
For those not inured to despair. 


The Greeks are rebelling, 
And Constantine’s dwelling 
In fear mid the riot and din; 
Which might be expected 
' Since spies have detected, 
Some letters he wrote to Berlin. 


We read on the ticker 

That no drop of liquor 

Must pass any ball-player’s tongue; 
They must eschew high-balls 
Except for the fly balls 

That chance to be batted or flung. 


We once went to see ’em 
At Huber’s Museum 
—The skeleton chap and the dame 
With whiskers. Bat lately 
They’ve pulled a stunt greatly 
Increasing their grip upon fame. 


You might guess it—maybe ! 
—Well sir, "twas their baby 
Won first at a prize baby-show; 

Which proves that Dan Cupid 
Is not always stupid 
To laugh at eugenics, Ho! Ho! 


“Will probe high coal prices,” 
We read. Our advice is, 
Keep calm at all news of that sort; 
The probers will ponder 
And question and maunder— 
Next August they’ll make a report. 

















— Drawn by Ray O. Evans 
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The March of Democracy 
| eager millions of America awaited with dignity 


and restraint the result of the national election. 
Fourteen million voters marched peacefully to the polls; 
one hundred million awaited peacefully the outcome of 
a close and nerve-racking contest. By queer coincidence, 
on our Election Day, election news of another sort 
came from Germany—news of the muzzling of the 
Reichstag. The news seemed unimportant. It was 


tucked away in a corner of our daily papers. 


“Friday night the German Government decided to 
adjourn the Reichstag all winter to prevent public 
discussion of the measures of extremity that are 


about to be taken.” 


That was the official despatch. It told a big story. 
The Reichstag is the only popularly elected body in the 
It has little authority, 
and is maintained chiefly as a sop to the people, who 
like to think that they have some voice in their 
“The German Government de- 


German national government. 


national government. 
cided to adjourn the Reichstag”—yes, more accurately 
stated: “ The Kaiser, fearing the people, has decided to 
muzzle the only forum of public discussion still open 
for them, the press having long since been effectively 
choked.” 


Truly, a queer world! Over here, the march of de- 
mocracy symbolized in a great national election wherein 
the lowliest of the land had his part in choosing the 
highest officer of government. In Germany, the only 
remaining vestige of democracy throttled by a guilty 
ruler trembling for his throne. The news of one day! 


What Fools These Mortals Be! 
—pfi— 


Henry Ford’s Fortune 

PITILESS spotlight still plays around the vicinity 

of Henry Ford. A year ago it was throwing its 
yellow glare upon the menagerie of his Ark of Peace. 
To-day it is glittering upon his wealth. In a single 
fiscal year, Mr. Ford’s business showed a profit of 
nearly $60,000,000. This is a sum so staggering that 
newspaper leader writers repeat the figures like men 
in a daze and cry: “How much has-he?” “How mach 
will he have?” 





We can only answer that we don’t know and don’t 
much care. To discover the size of Mr. Ford’s fortune 
is, we suggest, a matter of much less importance to the 
public than to learn how he got his money and what 
he is doing with it. 

How did he get it? In the beginning he plugged 
After 
many discouragements, he had, at thirty, perfected a 


away at his Big Idea as tirelessly as an Edison. 


one-cylinder engine. Then he kept on working for 
eight years more until he had perfected a model with 
two cylinders: He took his friend “Coffee John,” who 
ran a quick lunch counter, out for a ride in the new 
horseless carriage. “Coffee John” forthwith became his 
first financial backer by supplying the Ford household 
with funds enough to allow the inventor to leave his job 
in the electric light plant and rush the completion of 
an automobile to enter in Detroit’s first motor car road 
race. Henry Ford himself drove the car. “It was some 
(That was in the spring of 1902.) 
With the advertising from his victory he obtained more 


race and I won it.” 


capital, built a four-cylinder car—and won another race 
and some more advertising and capital. Henry Ford 
got his start by plugging for it and risking his own time 
and energy, not by uncanny shrewdness and business 


chicanery. 


“This man,” observes a clipping credited to the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, “has no Erie scandal to blacken his 
record. He has no Union Pacific manipulation to bring 
the curses of a stock market upon him. No New Haven 
scandal besmirches his name. He has not bribed gov- 
ernment weighers. Henry Ford’s record is one of a 
clean fight against the competition of his time. His 
wealth is entirely a symbol of the service he has ren- 
dered commercially to the community.” 


What is he doing with it? He is putting it back into 
his business in the. form of practical profit-sharing. 
Whatever philanthropies he may do outside his. busi- 
ness, he can do no constructive work to compare with 
the practical example that his plant gives of value to 
employer and employee alike of generously shared 
profits. Mr. Ford’s life is a record of the success of 
clean-cut American inventive genius combined with 
tireless energy. Mr. Ford’s business is to-day a monu- 
ment of justice to the worker and efficiency in the work. 
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—Drawn by Ralph Barton 


“How Mary can fall for that hideous modern art stuff, I — give —up! Whenever she 
drags me off to these fool exhibitions I always sit and read the sport page till she gets through.” 





It is strange how ungrateful the human 
race can be upon occasion. The German 
women are demanding peace. 





The Government is going to investigate 
the high cost of living, and presently each 
ultimate consumer will have to pay his share 
of the cost of the investigation. 


The cost of living is now just a speck in 
the sky — about the size of eighty cents’ 
worth of beefsteak. 





The husbands who spend $120,000,000 
annually for cigarettes are becoming more 
indignant every day about that additional 
cent on the bread loaf. 








2 —Drawn by Calvert 
Carerut HoustKeerer (authoritatively) : “Don’t you come in this cabin with those muddy 
feet, William !” 







The Retort Impossible 


The pronoun twins of repartee 
In Jokeland known as He and She 
Addressed each other angrily. 


Said He: “I often long for wings; 
I’m tired to death of saying things 
That merely draw your witty flings.” 


Said She: “You need not say a word; 
A clothing dummy is not heard ; 
Just be yourself to look absurd.” 


Though through his heart her answer 
tore, 

This, too, like other shafts, he bore; 

The Jokesmith had not written more. 


Elias Lieberman 


Shirt-Researches 

Quite a step it is these latter days from a 
dignified announcement of a ‘‘ Haberdashery 
Opportunity” to the blatant “‘Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Outlet Sale!!!!’’ Yet even more of a 
jaunt is it to the period of an item of dom- 
estic lore confided to “The Editor of the 
Everyday Book” in 1825: — 
re ae 
I send for your insertion a calculation 
furnished me by a maiden aunt of the number 
of stitches in a plain shirt she made for her 


grandfather: 
Stitching the collar, four rows, 3000 
Sewing the ends, 500 


Buttonholes and sewing on buttons, 150 
Sewing on the collar and gathering the 


neck, 1204 
Stitching wrist-bands, 1228 
Sewing the ends, 68 
Buttonholes, 148 
Hemming the slits, 264 
Gathering the sleeves, 840 
Setting on wristbands, 1468 
Stitching shoulder-straps (three rows 

each), 1880 
Hemming the neck, 390 
Sewing the sleeves, 2554 
Setting in sleeves and gussets, 3050 
Taping the sleeves, 1526 
Sewing the seams, 848 
Setting side gussets, 424 
Hemming the bottom, 1104 


In those days fine stitching was the pride of 
the needle-mistress. Moreover a maiden 
aunt probably had more time to devote to 
elaborating her work than had a busy matron. 





The ‘‘Harem Veil’’ for evening wear is one 
of the season’s striking innovations. If 
it is to be worn for modesty’s sake, the ladies 
might well shift it from their faces to their 
shoulder-blades, etc. 





A writer of Society news speaks of “the 
annual harvest of buds.” Such ignorance 
of elementary agriculture is appalling. 
Buds are nipped, not harvested. 


“End the War without waiting for a 
knock-out,” pleads Emeline P. Lawrence, a 
leader of the woman’s movement in Great 
Britain. In boxing it would be easy; the 
bout could be ended by having one of the 
seconds jump in the ring. Jim Corbett did 
it at Madison Square Garden once, if we 
recollect correctly. But War is more brutal, 
we fear, than boxing. 
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If Poets Entertained Their Fam- 
ilies As Do Some Golfers 


“Well,” said Gwilliam Psmith, the promi- 
nent poet, as he entered the cozy living- 
room of the Psmith home and tossed his 
rhyming dictionary on the floor, “well, I did 
eighteen stanzas to-day, and didn’t have to 
hunt for a rhyme but three times.” 


” “Really!” exclaimed Mrs. Psmith brightly, 
as she laid aside her knitting and prepared 
d; to devote her attention to her husband in 


true wifely fashion. 

“Yes,” went on Mr. Psmith, drawing his 
manuscript from his pocket and gazing at 
it with unconcealed admiration, “on the 










































































weal first line of the first stanza I got away to a 
good start, only opening my thesaurus 
; twice. The second line I dashed off without 
re. even stopping to moisten my pencil in my 
mouth. The third line was a little harder; 
but after I had scratched out six words 
I finally got something that I think is really 
deathless. On the fourth line I had some 
a trouble, breaking my pencil twice and finding L IL. 
to a bit of difficulty in ht gaat (myself in gup; “ My father is a collector.” Father collecting 
f the proper number of feet. 7 Artist: “He must have one of my pictures.” 
a Mrs. Psmith moaned sympathetically, 
na but Mr. Psmith was too engrossed in his The inhabitants of Poland have been in- Prince as King of Poland, while Francis 
con manuscript to hear. ‘ formed that they now constitute an “‘inde- Joseph wants to proclaim himself as King.” 
“The second stanza,” continued Mr. pendent nation.” Further information is to Poland seems to be in for as much indepen- 
Psmith, “was the most difficult of all. Iwas the effect that “the Kaiser wants a German dence as a globe full of gold fish. 
oa forced to remove my collar before my thoughts 
eer would flow freely enough to allow me to 
get the first line. The second line I had ; sal Pu 
100 to revise seven times, owing to the fact Bea a A ae ; 
ie that I kept selecting final words for which 7 = 2 v € 
there were insufficient rhymes. On the third 
04 line I became so nervous that I tore two 
28 pages out of my rhyming dictionary; and 
= the fourth line presented so many obstacles 
64 that I had to tie a wet towel around my s 
340 head.” 
168 “When do we eat?” interrupted Master 
380 Cedric Psmith at this point, imperfectly 
390 concealing a yawn. : 
54 “Yes, dear,” declared Mrs. Psmith, as if 
50 reluctant to interrupt her talented husband. 
oo “Dinner is ready, and you can tell us about 
24 the rest of the stanzas while we are eating.” 
104 So Gwilliam Psmith regaled his family 
> of with his progress from stanzas three to eleven, 
Jen inclusive, during the evening meal; and 
to after dinner the little family gathered in 
on. the living-room while he described in great 
detail his every move in writing stanzas 
one twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
If seventeen and eighteen. 
dies Then, since the hour was late, the Psmith 
sete family went to bed. — K. L. Roberts. 
—~o— 
the How high will the price of print paper have 
eee to climb before editors will stop running 
ing. such Pictures as “Russian Monarch Visits 
Forces in the field” or “Allied Supply Train 
Somewhere in the Somme Sector”? 
’ : The Kaiser is now being described as 
a confident, which is what Brooklyn ‘was 
- before the World’s Series, and what San 
the Francisco was just prior to the earthquake. 
= You'll notice that the election night \ 
ey crowd doesn’t stay up to see the new Ad- — Dawe ty Say Robe 


minietriilod ia: ORIGIN OF THE MAGAZINE COVER 











This is a humble petition to my confreres and very 
good friends, Dean Krehbiel, Father Finck, Brother 
Henderson, Uncle Aldrich, the “good gray poet’ — Cousin Philip 
Hale, and other of my critical relatives, to use their united pens 
against pianists, male and female, who play at public recitals that 
thrice monotonous Prelude of Rachmaninov in the sombre key of 
C sharp minor. When Siloti, the Russian virtuoso, introduced the 
little piece to us years ago at the old Mendelssohn Hall, it pleased 
those who had been already pleased by the middle movement of 
Henselt’s F minor piano concerto — though few traced the family 
resemblance at the time. Henselt lived and, taught for years in 
Petrograd (then in the key of St. Petersburg.) It was natural that 
his charming music should influence the younger Russian generation 
that came knocking on the keyboard (which Ibsen didn’t say). Now, 
imitation is not always the insincerest form of flattery, and it may 
be confessed that the Prelude is of excellent workmanship, sounding 
almost original, empty as it is emotionally. Rachmaninov is a musical 
mediocrity. He doesn’t begin to measure up to Scriabine — the 
Cossack Chopin. It is an echo from the second theme of the slow 
movement in D flat major of the aforesaid Henselt work; and slightly 
bedeviled. Henselt — of whom I once wrote as ‘“‘a German who 
fell asleep and dreamed of Chopin,” gives a more dramatic picture, 
more affirmative, after the Chopin-like sweetness of the Nocturnes 
— it is evidently modelled on Chopin’s famous Nocturne in the same 
key, the resemblance even extending to the dispersed harmonies of 
the accompanying figure in the bass. The opening phrase mounts 
in the Henselt; with Rachmaninov it descends. And in the latter 
there is a wailing, lugubrious section that soon gets on sensitive nerves. 
It was evidently written for Brooklyn misses and the outlying 
parts of greater New York. Mock pathos, like mock turtle, is ever 
popular. Moszkowski’s Serenata is the same — only mock Chopin. 
It is the damnable iteration that is gradually setting me melancholy. 
: Everybody is playing the Prelude. Every girl in the land is toying 
with it. Why then, should pianists continue to perpetrate its flabby 
measures, when the composer has written other Preludes of more 
musical moment. Please, gentlemen of the press, stop this nuisance 
in tonal crépe. The C sharp Prelude is the Funeral March of a 
Piano Tuner, who died because he thought he was playing Henselt. 
The shock killed him. Or, it may depict an undertaker presenting 
his bill for a plush-lined coffin! 


The Perfect If Bernard Shaw to-day had written that clever 
Wagnerite social socialistic skit of his, “‘The Perfect Wagner- 
; ite,”” he might have dedicated it to Richard Wagner 
Strauss. That composer from Munich is so saturated with the music 


A Petition 


by James Ayneker 








of Richard Rex I, that he sheds his leading motives at every pore 
when he puts pen to music-paper. Other latter-day music-makers, 
Debussy, Humperdinck, and the others, are Imperfect Wagnerites; 
for, while they can’t keep the Wagnerian death’s-head from their 
scores, they have not assimilated his music to such perfection as R. 
Strauss, now of Berlin. These few words apropos of the new Alpine 
Symphony given for the first time in New York at the opening concert 
of the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall. Josef Stransky con- 
ducted with his accustomed perspicacity and vigor, and the band 
played with finesse and brilliancy. The performance of this novel 
work was a formidable undertaking from interpretative and technical 
standpoints. After a first hearing, the general impression is a satis- 
factory one, though the well-spring of musical inspiration does not 
up-gush. Not so individual as its predecessors, this Alpine Sym- 
phony is the product of a remarkable musical painter, at the apex 
of his mellowest period. Like Wagner in Parsifal, Richard II has 
freely drawn on his earlier tone-poems and operatic compositions. 
But the reminiscences are not rocks of offense. The stormy assert- 
iveness of his ‘‘Hero’s Life” is missing; his ego is absorbed in the 
vast perspectives of this tonal panorama, as vast a canvas as a 
Veronese or a Tintoretto. Strauss, while remaining true to Strauss, 
has seldom been so objective in the handling of his conception. The 
Domestic Symphony is subjective gossip by comparison. The 
thematic material is not fresh. Strauss, like some modern painters, 
is largely concerned with his surfaces. He is the most surprising 
colorist in music. His employment of bizarre instruments, wind- 
machines, which simulate the shrill whistling of the tempest, need 
not be-considered as essential to his scheme. The principal question 
is whether he achieves his aim—to paint an Alpine landscape, 
with its “atmosphere.” And the answer is obvious. He has; not 
that he has written a second Pastoral symphony, or that the Alpine 
will ever rival in popularity the perennial Overture to William Tell, 
but that the Alpine is a magnificent composition, rather the result 
of volition than of inspiration; nevertheless, imposing, and for sheer 
beauty of coloring unapproachable. 

Berlioz would open wide his eyes at some of the episodes, the 
crystalline brittle sounds of glaciers, the realistic noise of the storm, 
the apparition, the rainbow mist, and fire and glass, and the majestic 
opening and ending. The mode diatonic prevails. The themes are 
simply, even banal, tonic and dominant —also Teutonic. This 
latter quality prevades. 1 suppose a Swiss would experience the 
same emotions as a German whew enjoying the scenery of his native 
mountains; yet the tunes of Strauss are_so specifically German as to 


(Continued on page 25). 














A Dyspeptic’s Thanksgiving. 
Our Puritan foredads who westward intruded 
Got a continent free with some Injuns included, 
Forests to hunt in, and fields for their cattle, 
From the tames of Vermont to the wilds of Seattle. 


When they wanted a farm, cows and children to raise in, 
They took up a chunk like the whole Erie Basin; 

Bar Harbor and Newport their youngsters could play in ‘ 
Without any fear of what neighbors were sayin’. 


In fact they were led, by a Providence scheming, 
To a real-estate snap past Aladdin’s wild dreaming, 
City sites, oil lands, awaiting a taker 

At the then-current value of nothing per acre. 


In view of these facts I enquire: Why in thunder 

Do all our historians call it a wonder 

That the Pilgrims, surrounded by blessings a tank-full, 
Fell on their knees and declared they were thankful? 


In this generation of pulling and hauling 

When we're packed in apartments at rents quite appalling, 
Or buy in the suburbs and slave like a peon 

To pay for a seven foot lawn with a tree on; 


When expenses wax more as our wealth waxes smaller, 
When the prices for food, like the buildings, grow taller, 
When menus, in French, rob us blind for our forage 
And this year’s Thanksgiving is last year’s cold-storage; 


When, in quest of fresh air, you express indignation 
That “Keep off the Grass” is the law of creation— 
Under such circumstances, say I, we’re Jim Daisies 
To stop in November and send up our praises. 


Yea, our Puritan Fathers had surely been hateful 

Had they viewed what they owned and been other than grateful; 
But their, struggling descendants must shout their Thanksgiving 
In utter contempt of the High Cost of Living. 

— Wallace Irwin. 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night—In the days when our roofs are utilized 


— Drawn by Power O'Malley 


The Great American Drama 


“La ci darem la mano,” chants the incorrigible Don 
Juan, cavorting and ogling and letting out all the ranges 
of his mellow baritone voice. 

“Sir!!!” bridles up Zerlina. ‘‘How dare you?” 

But she goes with him. 

That is tragedy. 

Or Donna Juana, being lonely and distraught, invites 
Don Sebastiano to come and read to her from the im- 
mortal works of Cervantes. And when Don Juan finds 
them together, he is readily convinced that the figure 
just dropping from the boudoir window is a shadow cast 
by his own portly person. 

That is comedy. 

Or Mrs. Helling Hoovers and Mr. Nelje Stomers explain 
to each other through four acts the curious agitations that 
disturb the secondary strata of their consciousness. 

That is the psychological drama. 

Again Professor Emil Picard, of the chair of anatomy 
at the Sorbonne, assembles his class on the stage and 
proceeds in full view of them and of the audience to 
dissect a particularly ripe cadaver. 

That is the social drama. If you refer to its imper- 
fections of technique, Mr. Shaw will berate you as a 
Sardoodleist. 

Or else Jack and Jeannette and Joseph and Jerry 
and Sarah and a policeman and a billy-goat pursue each 
other across the stage R. to L. and come»back R., so that 
the stream seems continuous. You will recognize this 
at once as the melodrama or farce. If they shriek with 
laughter as they do so, it is a farce. If they emit hoarse 
cries of pain and distress, it is melodrama. 

Any one of these may be the Great American Drama. 
Its recognition depends upon the consensus of critical 
opinion. And there will be such a consensus when all 
critics. are trained, sweet-tempered and conscientious, 
which will be the season after the business man ceases 
to be tired and two seasons before the millennium 

— Curt Hansen. 











WEST POINT vs. ANNAPOLIS 








— Drawn by Otho Cushing 


“As the game progressed it was hard to pick the winner” 


Advice 
To Adalbert, Who Wishes to Learn the 
Fascinating Art of Skating. 

So you insist upon learning to skate, 
Adalbert? You will not be turned from 
your determination? You understand it is 
the thing; that everybody will be doing it again 
this year; that Society has so decreed; and you 
want to be right there with the skates on. 
The law permits. 

You will go to the store and ask to see 
some skates. The salesman will show you 
many, many kinds. He will place in your 
eager hands, maybe, a pair of exquisite, long 
shafts of steel, and tell you that they are 
“speed skates.” He will say that upon 
such skates as these, men have traveled a 
mile in little more than a minute. And this, 
Adalbert, is true. But do not therefore 
buy such skates. You, young man, would 
not travel a mile in three days upon such 
steeds as these. While one of your feet 
was not standing upon the other, the other 
foot would be standing upon the other — 
if you see what I mean, Adalbert. And when, 
forsooth, you desisted from standing on your 
own feet, the other skaters would begin to 
At each stroke you 


use them for hurdles. 
would -go ashore, and the government would 








have to send a wrecking crew to your assist- 
ance. 

No, you will fit to your dainty feet some 
modest, brief and snubnosed skates. You 
will pull your belt taut, take a reef in your 
trousers and step forth upon the ice... . 
When you arise, you will ask belligerently 
who pushed you, and if you ask this question 
with sufficient voice, the other skaters will 
imagine that, truly, you were pushed. Then, 
with your right foot, strike out. 

There! You have struck out! But 
wait —it is not like baseball. You can 
come to bat again immediately. Arise and 
at them! Be not dismayed. Better men 
than you have fractured their skulls at this 
pastime, Adalbert. Now, again! That is 
correct. Observe how your right foot 
travels gracefully away from your left 
foot, at an angle of ninety degrees. There! 
Your feet are as widely separated as they 
can ever be, barring amputation. You 
know at this moment how it feels to be the 
Colossus of Rhodes. Now call loudly to 
that group of grinning idiots over there and 
ask them kindly to pick up your right foot 
and bring it back to you. 

Oh! Too late! You have ‘struck out 
again, young man. Well, buck up! Con- 
sider the cheering truth that you might 





have struck upon your head if another part 
of your anatomy had not reached the ice first. 

Be of good heart, Adalbert. Keep ever- 
lastingly at it. It is a delightful pastime 
when you know how. And, being a New 
Yorker, you should do all your skating 
NOW. For why? For that next Spring 
Billy Sunday is coming to New York to separ- 
ate the sheep from the goats —~ and as you 
are something of a goat, Adalbert, you are 
going to be assigned by the Reverend William 
to a future habitation where there is no 
skating — none whatever. 

— Freeman Tilden. 





Two of the biggest munition plants in 
the United States are to become dye works 
after the war. Which prompts the poem: 

From die to dye; 
From i to y; 
That’s all; goodby! 





“Sometimes I wonder just how 
much the people of New York will 
stand.” — Shonts of the Interborough. 
Sometimes we have wondered that, too, 

while hanging on to a strap. 





Coal is up to $12 a ton, it being the evident 
notion of the dealers that people are having 
it set in breast-pins. 
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It i © be. a plea- 
sant admission, but in 
no other field is the 
American stage preémi- 
nent except in that of 
staging revues or large 
vaudeville shows. “The 
mounting and costuming 
are more lavish in New 
York than anywhere else 
in the world. All this 
may. not be gratifying 
to those who take the 
drama seriously, and it 
may not be gratifying to | 
have a revue put on in 
the theatre that was 
built to uplift and to 
encourage the serious American drama. The 
hoodoo that has existed at the Century theatre 
has probably at last been lifted, and by a musical 
show. 











Color 

The scenery done by Joseph Urban is excep- 
tionally fine. But New York has long since 
become accustomed to the color and .beauty 
of his scenery. Much more unusual is the 
color of the costumes. Some of these, done by 
Raphael Kirchner, are extremely fine. In time, 
the Century show will be much better. Notable 
perfofmers and broad comedy and agreeable 
music it has now. If it is lacking in anything, 
it is in cleverness. This is an old plaint. For 
once there has been excessive honesty on the 
program. No mention is made of an author, 
writer of the book, or troop of authors. The 
music, the scenery, and the costumes are credit- 
ed. That is all, and that is all the credit that 
should be given. 


Sure Stuff 


Few plays put on in recent seasons would | 
seem to have the sentimental appeal that is | 
possessed by “Old Lady 31” which Rachel 


Crothers has made from Louise Forsslund’s 
novel. Abe is a sea-captain who-has made a 
shaky investment and lost all his money. He 
and his wife must leave their house. There is 
enough money for her to go to the old ladies’ 
home. Abe is to go to the poor farm. They 
arrive at the door of the 

old ladies’ home, an 


a. 


ing so affects the old 
women inmates that 
they decide Abe and his 
wife Angie ought not to 
be separated. They 
vote to adopt Abe and so 
take him into the home. 
He thus becomes “Old 
Lady 31.” The remainder 
of the play deals with 
their life in the home. 
Finally the worthless in- 














vestment proves sound, 
and Abe and Angie de- 
cide to use their money 
making life happier for 
the old women. On the 
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| Lola Fisher. 


three, 


program this is styled 
“a sunshine comedy.” 
Really, it belongs to the 
| glad-play class of which 
| “Pollyanna” is the sea- 
son’s leading example. 
Skill 

In spite of its irresis- 
tible sentiment “Old 
Lady 31” owes much 
to the players. The old 
women are splendidly 
done, with the finest 
shades of character con- 
trast, and Reginald Bar- 
low as Abe and Emma 
Dunn as Angie have 
authority. 


Flashes of Wit 

Clare Kummer’s comedy ‘Good Gracious 
Annabelle!” has innumerable clever lines, but 
the drift of the whole affair is not always clear. 
We do know, however, that two shares of stock 
are extremely important to Annabelle, and that 
she is poor and extravagant. She accepts a 
position as cook in a rich bachelor’s Long Island 
home, and fills certain vacancies in the servants’ 
hall with her friends. The play has undoubted 
wit but little else. There is, however, good 
acting. Especially by Edwin Nicander and 





Sure Wit 


William Faversham has provided sure wit and 


\| cleverness by putting on, for the first time in 


“Getting Married.” The 
including 


Hilda 


America, Shaw’s 
production has an exceptional cast, 
Henrietta Crossman, Charles Cherry, 


| Spong, and John Harwood. Originally written 


in one act, divided for this performance into 
the play affords too much, and cries 
loudly at certain points for cutting. Particularly 


| is this true when the characters decide to draw 
| up a marriage contract which will suit them 


better than the existing marriage laws. The 
scene is long, and the usual Shaw cleverness 


has been obscured. 


Shaw and the Player 

Shaw is an actor’s playwright. No matter how 
replete with conversation and founded upon cer- 
tain doctrines his plays 

| | may be, they give the 

f | | actor his chance. Faver- 
sham, as the bishop, and 
Henrietta Crossman as 
Mrs. George have had 

few better opportunities. 

Cynicism 

In “Betty,” Raymond 
Hitchcock says: “Mar- 
‘riage is an institution, 
but who would want to 
live in an institution?” 
In the four plays that 
the Washington Square 
Players selected as their 
first bill for the new sea- 
son, marriage is not even 
an institution. It is a- 
somewhat outworn con- 
vention. 
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Doubtless Found Becoming 
Miss Jean Charters Pontefract and Walter 
H. Charnley were guests of honor last night 
at a handsomely appointed dinner given in 
the Allegheny Country club by Miss Ponte- 
fract’s brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton L. Childs. The guests were 
served at one long table on the enclosed 
porch and decorated with low baskets of 
dahlias in Dresden effect. 
— The Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


The Kind of a Man He Is 

Mr. Parrish (Randall) speaks beautifully, 
and is a nice looking fellow on the platform. 
He is just the right size, rugged, strong and 
alert, and not too big; he fits in easily any- 
where. He dresses so prettily that one 
does not know how he is clad. He looks 
like a sophomore in a theological college, 
and talked to his audience last night as if 
it was his neighbor’s wayward hired girl 
and he wanted to save her for a life of clean 
hand, clean head and clean heart. His 
philosophy was so plain, homely and true 

that it was wonderfully beautiful. 
— The Ottawa (Minn.) Journal. 


They Do These Things In Kansas 
Mr. Roberts went to Kansas City with 
a car of hogs. Several of the -neighbors 

went in together to make up the car. 
— The Iola (Kan.) Register. 








On the Job 


Some of our young ladies are much excited 
over the arrival in town of a strange young 
man. Thinking he may be a catch, we have 
sent our reporter out to ascertain, if possible, 
who he is. 

— Muskogee (Okla.) Phenix. 





He Must Have Been Stung 
Allen Golden drove his mule team to Sum- 
merville last week and sold them. He won’t 
tell what he got for them, but said he got all 
his conscience would allow him to ask for 


them. — The Houston (Kan.) Herald. 





He Who Runs May Read 


Our friend, James Sevier Conway, has 
a male calf about a month old which is a 
freak. It is a perfect bovine all except it 


. has no tail. It is lively and in perfect health 


and looks like a freak of nature or something 
of that kind — malformation — no tail at all. 
— The Washington (Ark.) Telegraph. 





Elsie De Wolfe, Look Out! 


Finishing touches are being put on the 
new Tod House at Central Square and Market 
street, Youngstown, which will be thrown 
open to the public within this month. An 
army of artesians is engaged in finishing 
the interior of the new hostelry. 

— The New Castle (O.) Herald. 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES.-LINE 










Branching Out 
J. E. Meharry, who has a national repu- 
tation as a breeder of fine hogs, was married 
last Friday afternoon to Miss Catherine 
Hay, of Carmi. 
— The Champaign (ill.) News. 





Sympathetic Stuff 
Weather fine. Health of community good, 
and if the correspondent felt any better 
she’d ache. 
— The Nevada County (Ark.) Picayune, 





Justifiable 
Dixy Flint bought a cook stove the other 
day. Wonder who the contracting party is. 
— The Dewitt (Ark.) New Era. 





Pleasing 

The marriage of Coyle De Lisle, of Sala- 
manca, and Miss Eva Brookmire was solem- 
nized at the home of the bride’s parents, 15 
Prospect street, Jamestown, Saturday. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. McClelland, 
of the Presbyterian church. The couple 
were unattired. 


— The Salamanca(N.Y.) Republican Press. 





The Temerarious Tenor 
Dave Jones, he of the tenor voice, took 
chances and visited in Durango this week. 


— The Silverton (Col.) Standard. 





What It Takes To Make a Woman 
Mrs. W. E. Smith in blue satin with 
silver lace overdress and carrying pink roses 

and Dr. R. A. Ireland. 
— The Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. 














fours ane 





“ Prime ribs of grasshopper, 


au jus” 





“ Say, waiter — haven't you got any just plain bugs?” 
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How Plays are Selected 

My sister-in-law’s employer’s brother in 
his callow youth was office boy to the 
proprietor of a bowling alley who subse- 
quently rolled himself into prominence as a 
theatrical manager. On the strength of this 
relationship to the great man, I secured an 
interview. 

“The public has always thought ——” 
I began. 

“No, it hasn’t,” he immediately refuted; 
“if it did that, we should all be lost.” 

He patted the creases out of the fancy 
vest which covered his prominent paunch 
and bit the head off a black cigar. He did 
it so viciously that a queer fancy occurred 
to me: perhaps this “public” had turned 
into a Havana ten-cent straight and Bla- 
therby, to avoid the frightful possibility of 
its ever; thinking, was taking this oppor- 
tunity to decapitate it once for all. 

“The public has often wondered,” I 
continued, more earefully—even infants 
and savages, I knew, possess the faculty of 
wonder — “how you select your plays.” 

“Do you want the truth,” he growled, 
“or some highbrow dope that would look 
well in print?” 

“The truth—if I may hope for it,” I 
answered timidly. 

“I'd rather tell the truth,” he grinned, 
frankly, ‘because no one will believe it. I 
want to play safe.” 

“As to that,” I complimented him, “you 
can’t lose. You can get away with any- 
thing.” I reflected on some of his recent 
* successes.” 

He bowed in acknowledgment and 
promptly offered me a cigar, which I lit 
moodily. 

‘We use various methods, in selecting our 
plays,” he began, “but the most interesting 
way is to roll for ’em.” 

“Roll for them?” I repeated, much 
puzzled. 

“Why, yes,” he asserted, “Jimmie and I 
— Jimmie’s my play reader — go down to 
a bowling alley and we roll for ’em.” 

“I still don’t understand.” 

“It’s very simple. Jimmie is something 
of a boob with the pins. He usually scores 
I aver- 
Aren’t 


around sixty-three or seventy-nine. 
age about a hundred and fifty. 
you on yet?” 

“I’m afraid not,” I admitted, fearing for 
his sanity. Success and unlimited power, 
history tells us, had an awful effect on both 
Nero and Caligula. 

“‘We add up our scores for the day, 
divide by two, and that’s the one we pick.” 

In answer to my look of bewilderment he 
continued somewhat pityingly: 

“Danny, my office boy, has ’em all stacked 
up nicely and numbered. *<What is it this 
time, Boss?’ he usually asks when we come 
in from a game. ‘Ninety-seven,’ I say, ‘we 
both had an off day.” Danny dives into 
the pile, counts “em off quickly, picks out 
ninety-seven, and takes’ it to the stage 
director. He puts it on. That’s all there 
is to it?’ 

I breathed hard, but was determined to 
see it through. 





* 
«fer 


The Gordian knot is the ages- 
old symbol of the seemingly 
impossible. Alexander the Great 
gave it a place in legendary his- 
tory when, unable to untie it, he 
cut it in twain with his sword. 


This famous incident of an- 
tiquity has its modern counter- 
part in the real work of the men 
whose vision and unrestricted 
initiative brought forth the great 
Bell System. 


In the development of the 
telephone, one Gordian knot 
after another has been met with. 
Yet each new obstacle yielded 
to the enterprise of the telephone 
pioneers. Every difficulty was 
handled with a will and a cour- 


age which knew not failure. 





One Policy 


Deine “the lmpoesible’ 


One System 





Man’s words have been given 
wings and carried wherever his 
will directs. Electrical handi- 
caps have been overcome one 
by one. 


The feeble current of tele- 
phone speech has had a way 
hewn for its passage through all 
physical impediments, until the 
entire country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, is within hearing 
of a child's faint cry. 


This record of the Bell 
System for past ‘achievements 
is an earnest of future accom- 
plishment. New problems are 
being met with the same in- 
domitable spirit, which guaran- 
tees a more comprehensive as 
well as a more perfect service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 

















The Largest Puck Ever Issued 
25 cents — and worth it! 





The Temptation 


to put things off is strong 
upon us. Therefore, the 
only safe and sure way of 
getting a copy of 


Tue Curistmas Puck 


is to leave your_ order 
with your newsdealer to- 
day— without fail. 









































































“ Aren’t you leaving too much to chance?” 
I hesitated. 

“Chance!” he snorted, “chance! All 
life’s a chance.” 

Surprised as I was to find that this system 
was based upon a profound realization of 
life’s values, there was something in the 
impure mathematics of the scheme which 
bothered me. 

“Don’t you sometimes get a fractional 
average?” I remonstrated; “‘think of a 
playwright’s fate hanging on a half!” 

“‘We_invariably make each half one,” he 
explained, “and, by way of consolation, we 
send window privilege passés to the nearest 
five either way.” He complacently blew 
circles of smoke toward the ceiling. 

“‘There’s an attempt at justice there,” I 
remarked with concealed bitterness. I 
remembered a certain winter morning, when 
I tore open an envelope bearing the name 
of his theatre prominently displayed in the 
upper left-hand corner. It contained a 
letter informing me that my play was being 
returned by express, collect, and asking me 
to make use of the enclosed passes with 
the manager’s compliments. I distinctly 
recalled that they were exchangeable at the 
box office for orchestra seats on payment of 
one dollar with each. 

“Oh, we’re not monsters, as the critics 
seem to suggest,” he murmured not un- 
kindly. ‘“‘There’s a lotta kindness under- 
neath my hard boiled shirt and diamond 
stud.” 

“You seemed to intimate that this rather 
unique method of averages is not the only 
one,”’ I questioned further. 

“‘There’s another interesting one,” he 
admitted, “but that depends too much on 
chromatic affinities.” 

I leaned forward eagerly. It listened 
good. 

‘I call my stenographer in and I say very 
softly so as not to frighten her, ‘Now, 
Doris, if you were to pick a play for pro- 
duction, which of these?—TI point to the 
stock of *em—‘would you take?’ She usu- 
ally says, ‘But, Mr. Blatherby, what an 
awful responsibility!’ and I have to promise 
her a five-pound box of her favorite brand 
when it’s all over. Then she steps up 
innocent-like and begins pointing to one 
after another in a dreamy manner. These 
she never chooses. I think she keeps say- 
ing to herself, ‘He loves me, he loves me 
not,’ or something like that. Then sud- 
denly she gasps, ‘What a pretty shade of 
brown —that* cute one over there!’ and 
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unerring intuition of woman, you know.” 
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THE BOTTOM ‘OF THE LADDER! 


“ Stanislaus, dear, look at that 


rl back there doing all those fancy steps, trying to make 


people think she is a professional feng Doesn’t she give you a dolor ? 
“She does. But what J want to know is: what can a young lady who only imitates a 


professional dancer really be 





Tue Pessimist. Just think how much 
more it costs to live than it did years ago. 
Tue Ortimist: Yes, but it’s worth more. 
High boots are still the fashion since 
frocks are still worn rather short. 
— The Woman’s Page. 
"No matter how scant the skirt, modesty 
is conserved if the boot be high. The era 
of the hip-boot is coming. 





Miss Leota Babcock will give a 
birthday dinner honoring her pet 
French bulldog, Pedro, three years old. 

— Item from Ohio. 


A dog biscuit with three lighted candles 
would be a pretty thing. 


~~? 
be 


Miss May E. Dillon, a teacher in 
the primary grade of the schools, 
only realized the next day how nar- 
rowly she had escaped p ee She 
was forced to reprimand one of her 
a upils the other day and used a ruler. 

he next day she learned that the 
culprit had a nitro-glycerine cap in 
his pocket at the time. 

— Oakbrook (Pa.) dispatch. , 


A magnificent idea for some enterprising 
Comic Supplement artist. 





Great difficulty is being experienced in 
New York city in the recovery of stolen 
automobiles. If tire-prints could only be 
made as tell-tale as thumb-prints, all would 
be well. 
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THEATRES 
Gaiety Theatre Maines eis 


Saturday at 2.20 


TURN TO THE RIGHT 


“UNDILUTED JOY” —WORLD 
THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM Wns 


Evgs. 8.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 
Klaw and Erlanger’s Unrivalled Musical 
Comedy Success 


Miss Springtime 
, By Emmerich Kalman-compocer of “Sari” 


Abies the Play Visit At Atop New w Amsterdam 





NEW ZIEGFELD Mecting Place 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


30 Most Beautiful Cirls in the World 


ELTING 


A. H. Woods presents 





Theatre, W. 42nd Street, 
— Ay . ~ ee Wed 


Cheating Cheaters | 





By Max Marcin 
Theatre, West 42nd St., 
eres at 8.20, Mats. 


REPUBLI “at 820, Mat 
Arthur Hopkins sth 
GOOD GRACIOUS 
ANNABELLE! 


A New Farce by CLARE KUMMER 


SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 





WINTER GARDEN #¥5%3e25 

44th ST.................. The Flame 
SHUBERT.......... So Long Letty 
| ees Taylor Holmes 
CASINO........i6% Lina Abarbanell 
SNE. occa Bi Emma Dunn 
OE vans - 00-0003 Getting Married 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S ...Wm. Hodge 





HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.15. Mat. every day at 2.15 


«THE BIG SHOW ” R. ‘| 
wae. PAVLO WA 


Incomparable 


NEW ICE 100 NOVELTIES 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS 1,000 PEOPLE 


WORLD'S BIGGEST SHOW AT THE LOWEST PRICES 





W. 48th St., Eves. 
a ~ er Wed. and 


LONGACRE 


H. H. FRAZEE enateheey 
WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the a tea of all farces 


oT Truth 


Nothing ty 
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How that first kick-off felt to Willie. 





Her View 





Poland, it appears, is going to 
about as independent as an eight-dollar-a- 
week clerk. 





Mistress (coming into kitchen after the 
cook has just finished the dishes): 
where are the scraps? 

Bripcet: Shure, we haven’t had iny since 
the day yure husband tried to kiss me, have 


Bridget, 


be just 


Months may be spent in preparation, 
material may be seemingly ideal and 
stem fundamentally perfect, 
e foot-ball eleven thus equipped 
sometimes fails in its big tests. 


but 


— A care-worn coach. 





Simplified Drama 


The Triangle: 
Sue, A summer girl 
He, A summer man 


Ture, A trouble maker 


A man—a miss— 
A gasp, “Tis he!” 
They stand like this: 
He She 


A fervent kiss— 
A lovifig plea— 
Result in this: 
HeShe 


Some married bliss 
And then—but see! 
They walk like this 


He 


She 
A villain (hiss!) 
Divorce Decree? 


Confabs like this: 
SheThree 


Two souls amiss 


How like are the cares and problems of a 
foot ball coach to those of a Joffre or a 
Von Hindenberg! 


But glad they’re free, 


Divorced like this: 
He / / She 


And worse, I wis, 
That villain—he 
Scoots off like this: 
She 


Three 


(Tears and Curtain) 


—Elias Lieberman. 
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erfected the 
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TheOnly Blade 


Tue Gem Dam- 
ASKEENE Blade 
fits most safe- 
ties. Perfectly 


balanced—gives 
DovuBLe Service 


7 for 35c. 
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GEM 


—and GEM lasts for years. 


OODLE 







“Next! 


JAMASHEEN BLAnes 
RAZOR 


are always ready —for a swift, soft, smooth shave — at any time 
Some far-off day — when a GEM 
wears out — we'll then know how long they last, but, until then, 
your guess is as good as ours. Used 35 YEARS — on a BILLION 
beards — and we've yet to see a worn-out GEM. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 
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includes 

Frame 
and Stropping 
Handle with 7 
DAMASKEENE 
Blades in sturdy 
handsome Case. 








It is not hard— 


ta)keep delicately colored silk and 
satin slippers as clean and fresh as on 
the day they were purchased. 


Just use a little— 


caRpa4 


Fluid 


—and a white cloth, and the stepped-on place ac- 
quired while dancing or any other soil will disappear, 
leaving them dry and ready to wear in an instant. 
Carbona cannot explode 
15c.—25c.—50c.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 














THE CHRISTMAS ®uce 


The largest and best number we have ever printed. Leave your 
order with your newsdealer to-day, to guard against disappointment. 


On Sale November 27 












Youre Always 
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“At my green dupes agin, hey?” 





“Aw Paw, aint a stomach-ache worse enough widout a lickin’ on top of it?” 





While the price of potatoes is 
soaring skyward, foreign shippers 
seem able to secure for exportation 
all the potatoes they want. 

— Boston Wire. 


As in potatoes, so in other things. Isn’t 
it about time to start the slogan, “Feed 
America First?” 





Says Maximilian Harden: 
“Every day there vanishes a bit more 
of faith in the blessedness of the 
system created out of censuses, tickets 
and vetoes.” 
If a few million of his fellow-countrymen 
would feel the same way, and would put out 
once and for all the clique that has created 


the system of “censuses, tickets and vetoes,” , 


Germany would have the cooperation of the 
entire civilized world in her work of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation after the war. 
Once the Hohenzollerns and their bureau- 
cracy are out of the way, we will all of us 
be pro-Germans, 





““Less openwork,” cry the reformers of 
Fashion.* ‘‘More open play,” cry the re- 
formers of foot ball. Is there not an oppor- 
tunity somewhere here for an amicable 
settlement of both difficulties? 





Some of the women of California are said 
to have shown indifference regarding the 
voting privilege by refusing to register unless 
the registry books were taken to their homes. 
California should have used tact. The 
registration books should have been kept 
in department stores, near a choice lot of 


” 


advertised “specials 








“The administration and its party 
in Congress have shown themselves 
enemies of American business, for they 
have treated business success, no 
matter how honestly won, as prima 
facie evidence of wrong-doing. Their 
attitude toward the business men of the 
United States has been that usually 
adopted toward the criminal classes.” 

— The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 


If “My Dear Cabot” will but think a 
moment, he may recollect that this was 
precisely what a lot of good Republicans used 
to say about “my dear Theodore,” and in a 
lesser degree about ‘‘My dear Will.” 





When it was rumored that Ambassador 
Gerard was bringing German overtures of 
peace, Wall Street slumped frightfully. The 
mere thought of peace turned Wall Street’s 
spine into jelly. When a German U-boat 
brought actual warfare within-a few nautical 
miles of Wall Street, the market had another 
attack of quakes. What does Wall Street 
want, anyway? ‘Rumors of peace and evi- 
dences of war alike affect it disastrously. 
Can it be that this is Wall Street’s motto: 
What is home without a panic? 





W. W. Wilcox, a dairy farmer, has 
placed in his barn a phonograph which 
is played every day at milking time. 
Mr. Wilcox says the music makes 
the cows’ milk flow more easily. 

— Denver Dispatch. 


A neat and appropriate air would be: 
“Flow gently, Sweet Afton.” 





A man in rural California found a diamond 
in a paper of chewing tobacco. A fine-cut 


diamond, naturally. 





Cut Your Own Hair 


You can now cut wey own hair when and how you gisase 7] 
i 


and as goodas a ean do it without the barber’s 
you use an 
serene SAFETY HAIR CUTTER 


McDonough’s Patent) 
This automatic yan rim is not a clipper. Works like comb- 
ing your hair enabling you to cut your 
own hair quickly and cheaply. is 
sanitary. The money you save on 
six 35e. hair cuts pays for the mach- 
ine. Future hair cuts cost only two 
cents each. The only attention re- 
uired is occasional renewal of blades 
a complete yt. six blades, $2.00, 





eannot 
Paspply you, send the money day 
oF write for es 
ideal Christmas Gi Dealers 
ond aoleuaan write for terms. 
AMERICAN. SAFETY HAIR CUTTER COMPANY 
967 LIBERTY AVENUE ROOM 204 PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WANTED — AN IDEA! 
wre can think of some simple thing to patent? Pro- 
tect your ideas, —= _. bring you wealth. Write 
for ‘Needed Inventions, ‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.”’ Htannotrn & Co., Patent Attorneys, 


Dept. 165, Washington 





ZANE GREY 
Scores Again 





ZANE GREY 
Master AD ety od. There” Sportsman 
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Wipow (to heat maid): “A ror of grief here, 
Nannette — and another there — and Ill be 

uite ready to go motoring with Billie Van 
dneeder! 


The Awakening 


“One of Captaim-Kidd’s old homes 
is to be replaced by a modern apart- 
ment house.” 

— News item. 


In the basement of the Magnesia Apart- 
ments, which had recently been reared on the 
site of a building formerly. occupied by 
Captain Kidd, the man who made plank 
walks and buried treasure famous, sat Raoul 
Pumistone, the aristocratic janitor, whose 
ancestors had been janitors as far back as 
the good old days when Hengist and Horsa 
introduced the janitor into England for the 
sole purpose of raking their guests out from 
under the table after a banquet. 

With a haughty look upon his noble fea- 
tures, Raoul perused the color section of 
last Sunday’s paper, oblivious of the fact 
that the steam-gauge on the furnace showed 
only enough pressure to heat the apartments 
below the fourth floor, and unaffected by 
the violent ringing of bells which indicated 
that the occupants of Suites 4, 6, 13, 18, 
31, 33, and 42 were urgently desirous: of his 
presence. 

Suddenly the furnace door flew open with 
a crash, and a dense vapor/emerged from 
the aperture. Raoul Pumistone gazed at it 
with some annoyance, and told himself in a 
hoarse whisper that if the coal man was 
going to hand him such junk as that, he’d 
have to kiek in with a bigger split. 

But before he could determine the amount 
ofthe blackmail which he proposed to levy 
on the coal dealer, the vapor grew more dense 
and rapidly assumed the shape of a swarthy 
individual in a three-cornered hat, leather 
knee-boots, a skirted coat and a belt con- 
taining seven .daggers, a third of a dozen 
pistols, two sabres, an ice-pick, a bread- 
knife and several other highly polished pieces 
of hardware. 

*“Now, now!” complained Raoul queru- 
lously, reaching for the mop-handle with 
which he usually repelled the attacks of 
infuriated tenants, “you can’t come in here. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PECK 8CO 
Founded 1842 
HARDMAN HOUSE 
433 Fifth Ave. New York 

Brooklyn Store: 
524 Fulton Street 

















100 % Pure 


Armour’s Grape Juice is the invigorat- 
ing, refreshing, healthful beverage that 
is really good for children and grown- 

ups. Unfermented and unsweetened. 
Undiluted — you dilute Armour’s to 
your own taste. 


Always keep Armour’s in Get it 
peng Ry ty Ah yh 
pint bottles. 
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The Awakening 

(Continued from page 23) 
Just go back upstairs quietly and you’li 
find that the pipes’ll heat right up!” 

“Ah, my friend, you misunderstand my 
motives,” replied the figure in the three- 
cornered hat with courtly grace. “My 
present lodgings are warm enough — over- 
warm, in fact. I have merely returned for a 
-glance at my old home.” 

“Home, eh?” said Raoul Pumistone. 
“So you used to be janitor at the Magnesia 
Apartments, too, did you? Well, I’ve been 
wondering whether I’ve been working the 
place to the limit, and you can probably 


give me a line on the matter. Now, Mr. — er 
” 


—_—— 


“Kidd,” prompted the smiling figure in 
the three-cornered hat, “Captain Kidd.” 

“Now, Mr. Kidd,” went on Raoul Pumi- 
stone, “how much were you in the habit of 
cleaning up when you had charge here?” 

Captain Kidd shrugged his shoulders. 
“My profits,” said he, “have been greatly 
over-estimated. I think that the largest 
sum which I made in any one year while 
I was living here was a trifle over $10,000.” 

Raoul Pumistone shook his head glumly. 
“T knew it.” said he. “I haven’t been getting 
all that I should! Last year, I only got 
$7,800, with tips, coal graft, Christmas 
presents and all. Some folks have all the 
luck! Did you have any kicks from folks 
who thought your work was too coarse?” 

“Yes indeed!” replied Captain Kidd with 
a reminiscent smile. “Repeated attempts 
were made on my life; but I managed to 
escape.” 

“Tried to croak you, eh?” exclaimed Raoul 
Pumistone. “Your work must have been 
pretty fierce. A lot of the guys upstairs 
would like to jolt me off, but they haven’t 
got the nerve. How’d you stall ’em off?” 

“Well,” replied Captain Kidd, hiding a 
yawn behind a muscular hand, “some I cut 
up and buried at sea, and.others I shot, 
while a few just disappeared.” And with 
these words Captain Kidd winked ferociously 
and fingered the handles of a few daggers in 
an unpleasantly suggestive fashion. 

“Ow wow!” cried Raoul Pumistone in 
admiration, “and didn’t they ever get you?” 

“No indeed,” smiled Captain Kidd. “I 
was invited to all the best homes, and was 
frequently mentioned for public office.” 

With a hoarse imprecation, Raoul Pumi- 
stone dashed his janitor’s cap to the ground 
and threw a chair against the steam-gauge of 
the furnace. “I’m only a second-rater,” he 
moaned. “All I do, when a guy comes down 
to kick, is to knock him out with a shovel 
or poison his dog. What’s the use of trying 
to be honest, anyway? I’m through being 
a janitor! Hereafter I’m going to rob banks 
or play the stock market and make a little 
real money, even if I have to do it crookedly!”’ 

Shaking his head sadly, the shade of 
Captain Kidd re-entered the furnace; and a 
moment later the fire went out with a sullen 
hiss, while the occupant of every suite in 
the building began to ring for more warmth 
with unbridled violence. 


— K. L. Roberts. 





























Edward Milton Royle 


A story of youth and high spirits, 
showing the love of a girl and a 
man, both full of the joy of life. An 
adventurous young American (just 
out of Princeton and cut off by his 
father) believes he wants peace and 
quiet, and his luck is to be sent to 
modern Mexico where he gets mixed 
with the revolutionists. 

$1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Established 1817 




















Here’s 
the _—s_—iy 
Big Life 
ET in on it. Live it. 
Be a part of it. Join 
the family of the most 
distinguished sportsmen and 


nature lovers in the country. 
They are readers of 


A Gentleman’s Magazine 
for more than 43 years recognized here and abroad as the real sportsman’s 


and nature lover’s authority in America. 
Grover Cleveland said: “Always instructing and al- 


ways interesting.” 
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The Seven Arts 
(Continued from page 12) 
be almost sentimental. Wagner is his Frank- 
enstein. Or, like Sinbad, he can’t shake off 
the Old Man of the Mountain from his 
shoulders. However, these same shoulders 
are broad enough to bear the burden of 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, and Liszt — 
for in that storm there is much Liszt, the 
Liszt of the symphonic poem “Les Preludes” 
(Also a piano study of his “L’Orage.”) 
Liszt, too, was an accomplished wonder- 
worker with storms, but not Liszt, nor 
Berlioz, nor Wagner, paifited with such a 


brush, masterful, luscious, and exquisite as. 


does Richard Strauss.. There are times when 
he overloads his canvas with rich pigment 
—seemingly for the sake of the gorgeous 
colors. Formally, the Alpine Symphony is 
modelled after the symphonic poem, though 
it does not lack the underlying symphonic 
structure. It is foreshortened into one con- 
tinuous movement, and it is not so symphonic, 
indeed, not so dramatic nor so powerful as 
“A Hero’s Life.” The clock has struck for 
Strauss. He.can no longer expect to shake 
from his sleeve such extraordinary composi- 
tions as “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Don Juan,” 
“Zarathustra,” “* Don Quixote,” or “ Electra.” 
The Alpine Symphony is not, as his ultra- 
admirers have asserted, the ultimate summit 
of his art, for an artistic summit presupposes 
original themes, but it is a “genial” composi- 
tion, well worth rehearsing. And we shall 
probably be surfeited with it in the months 
to come, , 


Pierrot the Nothing is so vain as the 
Prodigal attempt of a one-time music- 
critic to tell the present 
generation about the achievements of 
decades that have passed. Sitting at a 
performance of “Pierrot the Prodigal” 
(L’Enfant Prodigue) I realized how hopeless 
it would be to convey to the admirers of this 
truly admirable little work, the difference 
between the first interpretation at Daly’s 
Theatre by Pilar-Morin and company, and 
the present artistic revival by Winthrop 
Ames at the Booth Theatre (now the Little 
Theatre). It is so easy to say that the first 
interpretation was “different.” And very 
“different” is the new reading; indeed, it is 
hardly in the key of Carré and Wormser, 
being more florid in coloring and certainly 
less subtle in conception, Yet, how can I 
prove this? Except to say that I liked the 
1896 version better? A matter of personal 
preference? Yes and no. Pilar-Morin was 
superior to Marjorie Patterson, who, attractive 
as she is, has much to learn — above all, 
how to keep in the picture and not to make 
uncouth grimacee. Pilar-Morin was as 
dainty as a Japanese flower-girl, and yet the 
Pierrot of the life, though hardly as tragic 
as Felicia Mallet, who originated the rdle in 
Paris. But pathos and fantasy were hers. 
Miss Patterson has talent. She is at present 
too assertive. Her personality comes between 
her and the character. She is hardly ductile, 
persuasive enough. Paul Clerget is the one 
actor who plays in the true key. He is a 
very appealing artist. Margot Kelly does 
not sound the slightly sinister note of Phry- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Time Table 
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and His Golf 


The Suburban Dog 
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from large, clear type, with 
wide margins. They are well- 
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nette, and she is as Gallic as Maggie Cline. 
The Baron is a totally different. Baron from 
the first one, though amusingly senile. Aloys 
Friedheim-Kremer played the exacting solo 
piano part most artistically, though his 
reading is not so graceful and significant as 
was Anne Lachaume’s. What I had hoped 
for is realized. Some months ago, I predicted 
that contemporary audiences had been edu- 
cated in miming and dancing, therefore “‘ Pier- 
rot the Prodigal” would be better appreciated 
than it was twenty years ago. It is enjoying 
a signal prosperity, thanks to the taste, initi- 
ative and clairvoyance of Manager Winthrop 
Ames. . 
Nijinski The principal novelty of the 

recent Russian Ballet sea- 

son at the Manhattan Opera 
Strauss House was a ballet fashioned 
from “Till Eulenspiegel” (Owlglass) originally 
a symphonic poem by Richard Strauss, and 
one of the wittiest, most humorous and 
stylistic compositions of its creator. As a pan- 
tomime it is not convincing, though effective 
in parts. The décor is rather flimsy, papery, 
and certain illustrations of Gustave Doré 
(for Rabelais are suggested, especially in the 
philosophers’ scene. Nijinski trilled with his 
tendons, and played arpeggios with his 
muscular legs. He is always the faun incar- 
nate. But it ill serves art to set to dancing 
or pantomime the characteristic Rondo. of 
Strauss. “Sadko,” a setting for the ballet 
of an orchestral composition by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, preceded the Strauss number. 
The vaunted mise en scéne proved medioé¢re, 
as compared with the first scene in “The 
Garden of Paradise” also “‘under the sea.” 
This was devised by Joseph Urban, and New 
York never before saw such an abode of 
Neptune. (This spectacle was produced 
several years ago under the direction of George 
C. Tyler, at the Park Theatre). The Russian 
music was led by Pierre Monteux in a rather 
apathetic manner. His conducting lacked 
fire and rhythmic accent. I can’t say much 
more for Dr. Anselm Goetzl, who conducted 
the Strauss work. Technical imperfections in 
both compositions were plentiful. Mr. Mon- 
teux was served up to perfection in “The 
Musical Courier” by Leonard Liebling who 
wrote:. “By the way, Pierre Monteux, who 
refuses to lead Richard Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’ conducts with enthusiasm Schumann’s 
‘Carneval’ and Weber’s ‘Invitation to the 
Valse,’ thereby implying that to be a good 
German composer one must be a dead German 
composer.” 
Mischa A gifted young man is 
Levitzki Mischa Levitzki, who gave 

his first piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall several weeks ago. He is a 
native of this city and studied’ with Sigis- 
mond Stojowski here, and in Europe with 
Dohnanyi. A rare musical temperament, 
unusual intelligence, sound schoolry, and 
freedom from exaggeration and pose, made 
the playing of. this youngster a delight. 
I’ve seldom attended a more promising 
debut. An absence of personal profile in 
his performance must not be set against 
Levitzki. He'‘is young yet. He has not had 
life’s enriching experiences. He will go far. 
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‘The Funniest Christmas Story 
We've Ever Printed’ 


—The Editors of Puck 


This pathetic Christmas illustration contains no holly, no tinsel, no Santa Claus—and yet 
it illustrates a Christmas story! 
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